Περὶ γυναικὸς ἁρμονίας 


Τὴν ἁρμονίην γυναῖκα γνώσασθαι δεῖ φρονήσιός τε καὶ σωφροσύνης πλείην: 
κάρτα γὰρ ψυχὴν πεπνῦσθαι δεῖ εἰς ἀρετήν, ὥστ᾽ ἔσται καὶ δικαίη καὶ ἀνδρηίη καὶ 
φρονέουσα καὶ αὐταρκείῃ καλλυνομένη καὶ κενὴν δόξην μισέουσα. ἐκ τούτων 
γὰρ ἔργματα καλὰ γίνεται γυναικὶ ἐς αὐτήν τε καὶ ἄνδρα: καὶ τέκεα καὶ οἶκον: 
πολλάκις δὲ καὶ πόλει, εἴ γε πόλιας ἢ ἔθνεα ἡ τοίη γε κρατύνοι, ὡς ἐπὶ βασιληίης 
ὁρέομεν. κρατέουσα ὧν ἐπιθυμίας καὶ θυμοῦ, ὁσίη καὶ ἁρμονίη γίγνεται: ὥστε 
οὐδὲ ἔρωτες αὐτὴν ἄνομοι διώξουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐς ἄνδρα τε καὶ τέκεα καὶ τὸν οἶκον 
ξύμπαντα φιλίην ἕξει. ὁκόσαι γὰρ ἐράστριαι τελέθουσιν ἀλλοτρίων λεχέων, αὗται 
δὲ πολέμιαι γίγνονται πάντων τῶν ἐν τῇ οἰκίῃ ἐλευθέρων τε καὶ οἰκετέων: καὶ 
συντιθῆ ψύθη καὶ δόλους ἀνδρὶ καὶ ψεύδεα κατὰ πάντων μυθίζεται πρὸς τοῦτον, 
ἵνα μούνη δοκέῃ διαφέρειν εὐνοίῃ καὶ τῆς οἰκίης κρατῇ ἀργίην φιλέουσα. ἐκ 
τούτων γὰρ φθορὴ γίγνεται συμπάντων ὁκόσα αὐτῇ τε καὶ τῷ ἀνδρὶ ξυνά ἐστι. 


καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἄχρι τῶνδε λελέχθω. σκῆνος δὲ ἄγειν χρὴ πρὸς μέτρα φύσιος 
τροφῆς τε πέρι καὶ ἱματίων καὶ λουτρῶν καὶ ἀλειψίων καὶ τριχῶν θέσιος καὶ τῶν 
ὁκόσα ἐς κόσμον ἐστὶ χρυσοῦ καὶ λίθων. ὁκόσαι γὰρ πολυτελέα πάντα ἐσθίουσι 
καὶ πίνουσι καὶ ἀμπέχονται καὶ φορέουσι τὰ φορέουσι γυναῖκες, ἐς ἁμαρτίην 
ἔτοιμαι κακίης συμπάσης ἔς τε λέχεα καὶ ἐς τὰ ἄλλα ἀδικοπρηγέες. λιμὸν ὧν καὶ 
δίψαν ἐξακέεσθαι δεῖ μοῦνον, Kiv ἐκ τῶν εὐτελέων ἔῃ, καὶ ῥῖγος, κἢν νάκος κἢν 
σισύρη. 


βρωτῆρας δὲ εἶναι τῶν τηλόθεν ἢ τῶν πολλοῦ πωλεομένων ἢ τῶν ἐνδόξων κακίη 
οὐχὶ μικρὰ πέφαται ἠμφιάσθαι «δ᾽» εἵματα ἀπεικότα λίην καὶ ποικίλα ἀπὸ 
θαλασσίης βάψιος τοῦ κόχλου ἢ ἄλλης χρόης πολυτελέος µωρίη πολλή. σκῆνος 
γὰρ ἐθέλει μὴ ῥιγέειν μηδὲ γυμνὸν εἶναι χάριν εὐπρεπείης, ἄλλου δ᾽ οὐδενὸς 
χρήζει. δόξα δὲ ἀνθρώπων μετὰ ἀμαθίης ἐς τὰ κενεά τε καὶ περισσὰ ἵεται. ὥστ᾽ 
οὔτε χρυσὸν ἀμφιθήσεται ἢ λίθον ᾿νδικὸν ἢ χώρης ἐόντα ἄλλης, οὐδὲ πλέξεται 
πολυτεχνίῃσι τρίχας, οὐδ᾽ ἀλείψεται ᾿Αραβίης ὀδμῆς ἐμπνέοντα, οὐδὲ χρίσεται 
πρόσωπον λευκαίνουσα ἢ ἐρυθραίνουσα τοῦτο ἢ μελαίνουσα ὀφρύας τε καὶ 
ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ τὴν πολιὴν τρίχα βαφαῖσι τεχνεωμένη, οὐδὲ λούσεται θαμινά. ἡ 
γὰρ ταῦτα ζητέουσα θηητῆρα ζητεῖ ἀκρασίης γυναικηίης. 


κάλλος γὰρ τὸ ἐκ φρονήσιος, οὐκὶ δὲ τὸ ἐκ τούτων, ἁνδάνει ταῖς γινομέναισιν εὖ. 
ἀναγκαῖα δὲ μὴ ἠἡγεέσθω εὐγενηίην καὶ πλοῦτον καὶ μεγάλης πόλιος πάντως 
γενέσθαι καὶ δόξαν καὶ φιλίην ἐνδόξων καὶ βασιληίων ἀνδρῶν: ἣν μὲν γὰρ ἔῃ, οὐ 
λυπέει: ἣν δὲ μὴ ἔῃ, ἐπιζητέειν οὐ ποιέει: τούτων γὰρ δίχα φρονίμη γυνὴ ζῆν οὐ 
κωλύεται. κἢν ἔῃ δὲ ταῦτα ἅπερ λελάχαται, τὰ μεγάλα καὶ θαυμαζόμενα μή ποτε 


διζέσθω ψυχή, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄπωθεν αὐτῶν βαδιζέτω: βλάπτει γὰρ μᾶλλον ἐς ἀτυχίην 
ἕλκοντα ἢ ὠφελέει. τούτοισι γὰρ ἐπιβουλή τε καὶ φθόνος καὶ βασκανίη 
προσκέεται, ὥστε ἐν ἀταραξίῃ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ἡ τοιήδε. θεοὺς δὲ σέβειν δεῖ ἐς 
εὐελπιστίην εὐδαιμονίης, νόμοισί τε καὶ θεσμοῖσι πειθομένην πατρίοισι. 


μετὰ δὲ τούτους μυθεύομαι [τοὺς θεοὺς] γονέας τιμᾶν καὶ σέβειν- οὗτοι γὰρ ἴσα 
θεοῖσι πάντα πέλουσι καὶ πρήσσουσι τοῖς ἐγγόνοισι. πρὸς δὲ τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν 
ἑαυτῆς ζώειν ὧδε δεῖ νομίμως καὶ κρηγύως, μηδὲν ἐννενωμένην ἰδίῃ, ἀλλ᾽ εὐνὴν 
τηρεῦσαν καὶ φυλάσσουσαν: ἐν τούτῳ γάρ ἐστι τὰ ξύμπαντα. φέρειν δὲ χρὴ τῶ 
ἀνδρὸς πάντα, κἢν ἀτυχῇ, κἢν ἁμάρτῃ κατ᾽ ἄγνοιαν ἢ νοῦσον ἢ μέθην, ἢ ἄλλῃσι 
γυναιξὶ συγγένηται: ἀνδράσι μὲν γὰρ ἐπιχωρέεται ἁμαρτίη αὕτη: γυναιξὶ δὲ 
οὔκοτε, τιμωρίη δ᾽ ἐφέστηκεν. 


σώσασθαι ὧν τὸν νόμον δεῖ καὶ μὴ ζηλοτυπέειν: φέρειν δὲ καὶ ὀργὴν καὶ 
φειδωλίην καὶ μεμψιμοιρίην καὶ ζηλοτυπίην καὶ κακηγορίην καὶ ἤν τι ἄλλο ἔχῃ ἐκ 
φύσιος, καὶ τούτω θήσεται πάντα ὅκως φίλον ἐστὶν αὐτέῳ σωφρονέουσα. γυνὴ 
γὰρ ἀνδρὶ φίλη οὖσα καὶ τἀνδρὸς πρήσσουσα κρηγύως, ἁρμονίη ὑπάρχει, καὶ 
οἶκον τὸν ξύμπαντα φιλέει καὶ τοὺς θύρηθεν εὐνόους τῇ οἰκίῃ ποιέει ἐπὴν δὲ μὴ 
φιλέῃ, οὔτε οἶκον οὔτε παῖδας τοὺς ἑωυτῆς οὔτε θεράποντας οὔτε οὐσίην 
ἡντιναῶν ἐθέλει σῴαν ἐσιδέειν, φθορὴν δὲ πᾶσαν ἀρεῖται καὶ εὔχεται εἶναι, ὡς 
πολεμίη ἐοῦσα, καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα εὔχεται τεθνάναι ὡς ἐχθρόν, ὅπως ἄλλοισιν 
ὁμουρέῃ, καὶ ὁκόσοι ἁνδάνουσι τουτέῳ ἐχθαίρει. 


ἁρμονίην δὲ αὐτὴν ὧδε δοκέω, εἰ πλεῖος τελέθει φρονήσιός τε καὶ σωφροσύνης. 
οὐ γὰρ μοῦνον ὠφελήσει τὸν ἄνδρα, ἀλλὰ καὶ παῖδας καὶ συγγενέας καὶ δούλως 
καὶ τὴν οἰκίην ξύμπασαν, ἐν À καὶ κτήματα καὶ φίλοι πολιῆταί τε καὶ ξένοι εἰσί: 
καὶ ἀπεριεργίῃ τὸ σκῆνος διάξει τουτέων, λεσχαίνουσά τε καὶ ἀκούουσα καλά, 
καὶ ἀκολουθέουσά τε αὐτέῳ καθ᾽ ὁμοδοξίην τῆς ξυνῆς βιοτῆς, καὶ οἷς ἐκεῖνος 
αὔξει ξυγγενέσι τε καὶ φίλοισι ξυνομαρτέουσα, καὶ ταὐτὰ ἡγεομένη γλυκέα τε καὶ 
πικρὰ TOVOPI, ἣν μὴ ἀναρμόνιος εἰς τὸ πᾶν ἔῃ. 


Perictione, On a Woman’s “Harmony” [=Stob. 4.28.19 p. 688] 


“A woman must recognize that harmony is full of thought and wisdom. For a 
mind must be thoroughly trained for virtue in order to be just, brave, thoughtful, 
improved by self-sufficiency, and hateful to empty opinion. From these qualities, a 
woman gains noble deeds for herself and her husband. Her children and home 
benefit too. Often there is also benefit for the state if a woman like this governs 
cities or peoples as we observe in kingdoms. For the one who rules her own desires 
and passion becomes divine and harmonious. Lawless lusts do not pursue her and 
she will be able to maintain her husband, children, and whole household in 
friendship. Indeed, all the women who become seduced by foreign beds also 
become hostile to all those in their home who are free and dedicated to the family. 
A woman like this works up tricks against her husband and manufactures lies about 
him so that she alone might seem to stand apart for her good mind and her conduct 
of the household when she really loves laziness. Truly, this is the ruin of all the 
things that are common for her and her husband. 


But I have said enough about these things. It is necessary to arrange the body to the 
measure of nature for food, clothes, bathing, anointing, hair-dos, and everything 
that comes from gold and stone for jewelry. For all the women who eat, drink, 
dress, and carry these expensive things are prepared to fall into the folly of complete 
wickedness in their beds and criminal behavior in other things too. It is right only 
to sate hunger and thirst with things which are simple and to keep off the cold with 
wool or some cloak of hair. 


No small a vice is forsworn by staying far away from food either sold for a a lot or 
of great renown. And it is great foolishness to don excessively thin clothing or 
garments decorated with due from seashells or any other expensive color. For the 
body wants only not to be cold or naked for the sake of propriety, but it asks for 
nothing else. Human opinion longs for empty and useless things because of 
ignorance. Also, a woman should not wrap gold around her, or Indian stone or 
anything coming from another place; she will not braid her hair with excessive 
artifice, nor will she anoint herself with scents smelling of Arabia, nor color the face 
by making it whiter or making it blush or darkening her eyebrows and eyes, 
making her hair light with dyes nor take lots of baths. The one who pursues these 
strategies is looking for someone who admires feminine lack of control. 


“Beauty comes from intelligence and not from those things—and it commends 
women who do well. Necessity should not compel nobility and wealth and coming 
from great city and the repute and friendship of famous and royal men. If she misses 


these things, she does not grieve; if she does not miss them, she does not press to 
seek them. For a thoughtful woman is not hindered from living apart from these 
things. If she allows those things which she has been allotted, her mind must never 
doubt at the great and wondrous things, but instead let her depart far from them. 
For when they fall into misfortune it harms more than it helps. Conspiracy, envy, 
and betrayal are proper to these things so that a woman of this sort would never be 
at peace. Instead one needs to revere the gods to gain the good hope of happiness 
and to obey her country’s laws and customs. 


After these precepts, I advise a woman to honor and revere her parents. For they 
are equal to the gods in all ways and act on behalf of their relatives. In respect to her 
husband it is right that she live lawfully and rightly, keeping nothing private in her 
thoughts but watching and guarding their bed. Everything is common in this. She 
must endure everything from her husband—if he is unlucky and if he makes any 
mistakes because of ignorance, or sickness or drunkenness or has relationships with 
other women. For this fault is at home with men, but never women, and 
vengeance is set for it. 


“She must preserve custom and not be jealous. She needs to endure anger, and 
cheapness, and faultfinding, and envy, and evil speech and anything else he has his 
nature and will put everything in a way that will be dear to him in her prudence. 
For a woman who is dear to her husband and works for him well is harmonious and 
loves her whole household and makes those outside of it well-intentioned toward 
it. When she does not love the home, she is not willing to see her household, or 
her own children, or her servants or the possessions she has safe, but instead she 
curses them and prays for every kind of ruin, as if she were an enemy, and she prays 
for her husband to die, as if he is hateful to her so that she is a neighbor to others 
and hates all those who tend to him. 


“Ἱ think that a woman like this is harmonious, if she is full of intelligence and 
prudence. For she will not only help her husband, but also her children and 
relatives and slaves and the whole household in which her possessions and friends, 
citizens and guests, reside. Her body supports things by not being excessive, by 
pursuing and heeding noble actions, by following her husband in the practice of 
shared opinion in their common life, by following along with those he admits to 
their family and friendships and by believing the same things are sweet and bitter as 
her husband, she is not disharmonious in any way. 


[6. Perictione (texts date late 4th-3rd 
centuries BC, and 3rd—2nd centuries BC) 


Introduction 


Two works attributed to Perictione have survived in fragments: On the Harmony of Women 
and On Wisdom. Differences in language suggest that they were written by two different 
people. Allen and Waithe identify them as Perictione I and Perictione Π.Ι Plato’s mother 
was named Perictione, and Waithe argues that she should be identified as the earlier Peric- 
tione, suggesting that similarities between Plato’s Republic and On the Harmony of Women may 
not be the result of Perictione reading Plato, but the opposite—the son learning philosophy 
from his mother.? On the Harmony of Women, however, is written in Ionic prose with occa- 
sional Doric forms. This mixed dialect dates the work to the late fourth or third centuries 
ΒΟ.’ The reference in On the Harmony of Women to women ruling suggests the Hellenistic 
monarchies of the third century BC or later. On Wisdom is written in Doric and is partly 
identical with a work by Archytas of the same name. This work should be dated later, to the 
third or second centuries BC.4 Both the dates of the works and their dialects mean Perictione 
the mother of Plato could not have written them. 

We have then two Pythagorean texts, attributed to otherwise unknown women named 
Perictione who should be dated perhaps one hundred years apart. The texts themselves are 
very different in content. On the Harmony of Women is directed to women, and reiterates the 
important Pythagorean principal of moderation. It discusses the duty of a woman to her hus- 
band and marriage,’ and to her parents, providing a practical expression of Pythagoreanism. 
The link she makes between chastity and proper dress, criticising women for dressing up, has 
a long history.© As Perictione describes the luxury clothes, cosmetics and jewellery that 
women should not wear, we gain an impression of what was fashionable at the time. On 
Wisdom is more theoretical. It offers a philosophical definition of wisdom, and is not directed 
towards women. 


Perictione | 


On the Harmony of Women 

He 

It is necessary to consider the harmonious woman full of intelligence and moderation. For it is 
necessary for a soul to be extremely perceptive regarding virtue to be just and brave and intelligent 
and well decorated with self-sufficiency and hating baseless opinion. For from this there comes great 
benefit for a woman, for herself as well as her husband and children and her house, often too for her 
city, if such a woman rules cities and peoples, as we see in kingdoms. So when she rules over her 
desires and passions, she becomes righteous and harmonious, so unlawful lusts will not pursue her, 
but she will keep hold of her love for her husband and children and entire house. For all women who 
end up lovers of other men’s beds become enemies of everyone in the house, both free and servant. 
She fabricates lies and deceptions for her husband, and invents false stories about everything for him, 
so she alone may seem to provide good will and rule the house although she loves laziness. From this 
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there comes disaster for everyone, and it falls upon her as well as her husband. This is enough said 
about this. 

But one must also lead the body to natural amounts of food and clothing and washing and 
anointing and hairstyles and jewellery made of gold and stones. For all women who eat and drink and 
dress in everything expensive and wear the things women wear, they are ready for the error of every 
sin, both of the bed and of the other types of criminal activity. The only necessity is to satisfy hunger 
and thirst, even if this is done meagrely, and the cold, even if this is done with a goat-skin or rags. It is 
a great sin to wear clothing from far away and purchased at great cost or from eminent people. It is a 
great foolishness to wear cloaks excessively and elaborately dyed by sea-baths of shellfish or some other 
expensive colour. For the body wants neither to shiver nor to be naked (for the sake of decency), and 
needs nothing else. But human opinion, with its ignorance, rushes into what is empty and excessive. So 
she will not wear gold nor Indian stone nor any from elsewhere, nor will she plait her hair with great 
skills, nor anoint herself with Arabian perfumes, nor will she paint her face, whitening or rouging it, 
nor blacken her eyebrows and eyelashes and treating her grey hair with dyes, nor will she bathe too 
often. For a woman who seeks these things seeks an admirer of feminine weakness. For beauty from 
intelligence, and not from these things, pleases women who are well-born. She should not believe that 
noble birth and wealth and coming from a great city are all that is necessary, nor reputation and the 
friendship of eminent and royal men. If this is the case, it does no harm, but if not, longing for it does 
not create it. For thinking about things other than these does not keep a woman from living her life. 
And even if these things have been allotted to her, do not let her soul chase after great and wonderful 
things, but let it walk away from them. For they drag her into misfortune and harm rather than help 
her. With them lie plotting and hatred and torture, so a woman of this kind would not be untroubled. 

It is also necessary to revere the gods, confident in happiness, obeying ancestral laws and customs. 
After them I say honour and revere your ancestors. For they exist and for their offspring act upon 
everything equally with the gods. With respect to her husband, it is necessary for a woman to live 
lawfully and honourably, not thinking of her private concerns, but keeping and guarding her marriage. 
For everything depends on this. She must put up with everything from her husband, even if he is 
unlucky, if he errs through ignorance or sickness or drunkenness, or lives with other women. For while 
this error is forgiven in men, it is never forgiven in women, and revenge is taken. So while a wife must 
keep the law and not be jealous, nor bear any anger, meanness, criticism, jealousy, badness or anything 
else that is a part of his character. She should be prudent and arrange everything just as he likes it. For 
when a woman is dear to her husband and acts honourably towards him, harmony rules and loves the 
whole house and makes outsiders well disposed towards the house. But when a woman is not dear to 
her husband, she does not want to see her house safe, nor her children, nor the servants, nor any of the 
property, but she calls and prays for complete ruin, as if she were an enemy, and prays for her husband 
to die as if he were an enemy, so that she may mix with other men, and she hates whoever pleases him. 

I think this is how a woman is harmonious: if she is full of intelligence and prudence. For she will 
benefit not just her husband, but also her children and relatives and slaves and her whole house, and 
the possessions in it, and friends from her city and foreign friends. And she will keep their house 
without over-elaborate skill, speaking and hearing good things, and following her husband in the 
unity of their shared life, serving the friends and relatives whom he praises, and considering sweet and 
bitter the same things as her husband, so that she is not out of harmony with the whole. 


2 

You must not speak ill of your parents nor do them any ill, but obey them in important and minor 
matters. And in everything that happens to the body and soul both from without and from within, 
and in war and peace, in sickness and in health, in poverty and wealth, in bad and good repute, in 
private and public affairs, you must stay with them and never run away, and obey them even in 
madness. For those of due reverence, this is appropriate and honourable. But if someone should 
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despise her parents, planning an evil of some sort, she is charged with a sin by the gods, whether she is 
alive or dead, and she is hated by people, and through her evils she finds a place beneath the earth 
with the irreverent, in their domain for eternity, put there by the hands of justice and the gods of the 
underworld, who are appointed as overseers of these acts. 

For the sight of your parents is beautiful and divine, and the honouring and care of them too, more 
so even than the sight of the sun and all the stars, which the heavens wear and revolve, and anything 
else which someone might think greater through observation. But I think that the gods are not 
unhappy when they see this happen. And so one must revere parents, whether they are alive or 
departed and never speak against them, but even if they act irrationally through illness or mistake one 
must urge them and teach them, and in no way hate them. For there could not be any greater sin and 
injustice for humans than irreverence of one’s parents. 


Perictione II 


On Wisdom 

He 

Mankind has come into being and exists to contemplate the theory of the nature of the whole. To 
possess this very thing is the function of wisdom, and to contemplate the purpose of existence. 


ο 

So geometry and arithmetic and other theoretical things and sciences study what exists, but wisdom is 
concerned with every type of thing that exists. For thus wisdom is concerned with everything that 
exists, as sight is concerned with everything that can be seen, and hearing with everything that can be 
heard. But with respect to what has occutred to attributes of all things, some things have happened to 
everything, some to most things, and some to each thing individually. So while what has happened to 
everything is in the provenance of wisdom to see and to contemplate, what has happened to most 
things is in the provenance of science, and what has happened to each thing individually is in the 
provenance of sciences for each separate thing. And because of this wisdom discovers the principles of 
all things that exist, natural science for the principles of things that occur in nature, geometry and 
arithmetic, and music for the principles of quantity and harmony. 

So whoever is able to analyse every type of thing by one and the same principle, and in turn from 
this principle to synthesise and enumerate, this person seems to be wisest and truest, and moreover, to 
have discovered a beautiful look-out from which he will be able to look out upon god and everything 
separated from him and arranged in rank and file. 
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